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Whatever was the quality of the education which Henry received he certainly
grew up to be one of the ablest monarchs of the twelfth century. He was always
eager to acquire useful knowledge; he spoke well, and sometimes with a fine
fluency; and it was said that he had a working knowledge of the languages
spoken in the lands between Paris and Jerusalem. He was knighted at Carlisle
on Whitsunday 1149 by his great-uncle David of Scotland, with whom he was
then serving against Stephen ; and, as we have already seen, after 1151 he
was master of lands which stretched from the Somme to the Pyrenees, On
igfh December Henry, then in his twenty-first year, was crowned King of
England in Westminster Abbey by Theobald de Thierceville, Archbishop of
Canterbury,

In reviewing Henry's life and work two points should be understood. First,
he was never an English king though he was King of England* His vast con-
tinental possessions made it impossible for him ever to regard himself otherwise
than as an Angevin ; and much of the work which he did for England was done
with the object of acquiring the power necessary for the successful prosecution
of his continental ambitions. The Angevin empire was a " hybrid empire/'
The tie by which the constituent members were held together was artificial in
that it depended for strength upon the character and ability of its ruler; and
no matter how strong and purposeful that ruler might happen to be he was
harassed by the fear of revolt within and attack from without his possessions.

The second point to bo noticed is that there was from the English point of
view a virtue in being ruled by a foreigner. An Angevin like Henry took a
detached view of English affairs, and consequently his policy was not restricted
by considerations of patriotism or vested interest. Moreover, acquainted with
various systems of government he had ample opportunity of discovering the
good and tine bad in them ; and it is significant that many of the reforms which
he successfully introduced into his English kingdom had been previously tried
in his possessions on the other side of the Channel. England benefited, too,
by the fact that her king was Duke of Normandy, Duke of Aquitaine, Count
of Anjjou, and Count of Maine : he was not merely the ruler of an island kingdom,
but a great figure in the political life of western Europe, and in France alone
his possessions were more extensive than those of his suzerain, the French king.

Henry had a keen appreciation of realities: he knew that a state is only
in a financially healthy condition when it is weU administered. The wealth of
England he meant to use to finance his ambitious schemes on the Continent;
and this drove him to see to it that the island kingdom was efficiently governed.
Moreover, he was aware that the pursuit of his continental schemes would
necessitate long absences from England: it was therefore imperative that the
risks of revolt by the English baronage should be reduced to a minimum.

There was nothing novel in this.   Both his great-grandfather and grand-